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You should watch Joe work sometime. Pick 
any holiday afternoon when it’s summer and sunny 
and the Mayville Mules are out to kick holes in a 
team from one of the neighboring towns. You 
can’t miss him. You'll see him out there, big 
and dark blue and trimmed in self-confidence. 
He'll be calling them as he sees them—dish- 
ing out justice like a Solomon and sticking to 

his decisions like Horatius at the bridge. 


Naturally, competition gets a little sharp 
sometimes and an occasional exception is 
taken to Joe’s uncompromising edicts. You'd 
think some of the names he gets called would 
raise welts, but they roll off Joe like rain. He 

can stare a shaking fist straight in the knuckles 
and bat down a dirty look with a flick of one 
heavy eyebrow. And he does it. But it’s only fair 


to say that on those particular days, Joe’s popu- 
larity snuggles mighty close to zero. 


The next morning, it’s a different story. Joe is 


, ; 
d g back at his regular job, selling and servicing John 


Deere equipment. His ball-park officiousness is 
stored in the closet with his umpire’s cap, and the 
hand that counted off strikes less than twenty-four 
hours ago stops work only to greet arriving cus- 
tomers. 


“tis 


And it’s a funny thing—some of those very 
customers are the guys that yelled the loudest 
yesterday. Yep, it’s a funny thing, all right—but 
that’s America for you. 


*Joe B. is a fictitious name pnee here 
to a John Deere dealer we know. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


The right chain for each specific job 
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On this cotton picker, high-strength Precision Steel Roller Chain and : . 
Steel Link-Belt were selected to match different requirements. Typical chains from 
the complete LINK-BELT line 
LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand with America’s farm 


machinery manufacturers since 1875 to step up farm production 


HE economics of good design demand that a component’s strength - 
7a weight be checked with its initial cost—both weighed against Steel Link-Bele 
probable maintenance and life expectancy. 

That's why so many of America’s top farm machine designers rely 
on Link-Belt for drive and conveyor chain. They know they can get 
the one chain—from the complete Link-Belt line—that best meets each 
specific requirement. Ewart Detachable Link-Belt 
Link-Belt’s laboratory facilities and field research staff have played 
a vital role in developing today's high standard of agricultural machin- 
ery. In many cases, the right chain for the job increases design flexibility 
... lengthens chain life while reducing maintenance . . . actually steps 
up crop yield. 


LINK{@}BELT 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS Precision Steel Roller Chain 


One source... one responsibility for materials handling and power transmission machinery 


Double-Pitch Roller Chain 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in principal cities. 12,783 





GARDENS -- for better living 


Gardening in New York State can be anything from a back- 
yard hobby to a full time occupation. It ranges all the way from 
spare-time gardeners who raise a few vegetables for home use 
to the 15,000 41H members who planted 1913 acres last year and 
the large scale growers who harvested 237,000 acres of vegetable 
crops in 1950. 

Through its various departments, the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture provides help to vegetable growers of all 
types. New varieties are developed and better ways of growing 
older varieties are discovered. Bulletins, radio programs, and 
weekly columns for the newspapers of the state pass on newest 
recommendations. The goal—better living from gardens for the 
people of the state. 


New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 
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A Bone To Gnaw 


Farm and Home Week is getting 
to be a bone of contention in a 
number of ways and one of the im- 
portant things to gnaw on from 
the students’ point of view is course 
attendance and lectures. 


Authoritative communications to 
the professors say, “It is a part of 
the official academic year of in- 
struction.” And any one in the Ag 
College who takes Arts College 
courses in the spring term is well 
aware of this. 


Professors in the College of Ag- 
riculture were requested to hold 
regular classes if possible. And to 
a large extent this is reasonable. 
The jibe about “Farm and Go Home 
Week” has a basis in the departure 
from campus of a small number of 
students at the beginning of the 
week and the subsequent departure 
of still more scholars before the 
week is finished. 


But Farm and Home Week has 
many activities and events which 
are either the result of student par- 
ticipation, such as the Livestock 
Show, or are staffed by students, 
e.g. ushering and attendance com- 
mittees. Many times the faculty 
planners of Farm and Home Week 
have said “We couldn’t get along 
without student participation.” 


But if students who work on 
Farm and Home Week Committees 
are saddled with extra lectures to 
attend in lieu of cancelled regular 
classes and if students counting on 
some free time during Farm and 
Home Week to prepare their ani- 
mals for the Stock Show have all 
their regular classes then they are 
going to be put at a distinct dis- 
advantage by Farm and Home 
Week participation and professors 
who count on students for assist- 
ance will begin to do without it. 

Classes should not be thrown to 
the winds that week and on the 
other hand, assignments shouldn’t 
be put into high gear for that par- 
ticular week on the assumption 
that others are cancelling courses 
and therefore the students have 
large amounts of free time. 

The situation now works against 
the students who try to help dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. With 
thoughtful planning by the profes- 
sors student difficulties during 
Farm and Home Week could be 
lessened considerably. 
























































































































Simple, Practical 
Weed Sprayer 


Bigger crops—better quality forage—greater returns 
from pastures—and at the same time less work. These are 
the reasons why many farmers now consider a weed 
sprayer as essential as a cultivator. 


Here’s why the Yellow Devil Low-Pressure Sprayer 
is SIMPLE TO USE: You never leave the driver’s seat 
with the Yellow Devil No. 37—you have the pressure 
gauge, pressure regulator and control, and separate valves 
for each boom right at your finger tips. Without leaving 
the steering wheel you can raise or lower the boom or 
angle either end. The telescopic legs with universal con- 
nectors make it quicker and easier to mount Model No. 
37 on your tractor. All the frame members are extra 
rugged tubular steel to withstand rough farm use. 


Here’s why the Yellow Devil Low-Pressure Sprayer 
is PRACTICAL: Simple design makes it possible to 
mass-produce this six-row sprayer at prices that make 
weed killing a low cost operation within reach of the 
farmer. This low-pressure sprayer is built to mount on 
the rear of your tractor, letting you ride out of the spray 
instead of into it. 


Longer life is insured by chrome-plated bronze gears, 
in the 1%4” pump, and graphitar bearings that need no 
greasing. The 20-foot, six-row boom has a strong steel 
outer tube and a corrosion-free brass inner tube that will 
not scale and clog the nozzles. A spring-loaded safety 
hinge protects the boom if it strikes an object when the 
tractor is in motion. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, New York 


For Weed Spraying Equipment and Attachments 











Use G.L.F. 
Weed Killers 
for Better Results 


G.L.F. WEED KILLER 66 


For control of mustard, ragweed 
and morning-glory in corn. 













WEEDAR MCP 60 
For control of mustard and some 
other broadleaf weeds in grain 
fields and seedings. 








CRAG HERBICIDE | 


For control of germinated weed 
seedlings in strawberries and as- 
paragus. 





WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 


For control of woody plants in 
hedgerows, pastures and roadsides. 


Check specific recommendations 
on the Weed Control Charts at 
your G.L.F. 





See Your Local G.L.F. Service Agency 
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Subway Farmers From: 


Newtown High School 


A Story of A Vocational 
Ag School in the Big City 


By Steve Sandler ‘55 


Within the New York City limits, 
a group of industrious young men 
are at work disproving the age-old 
maxim that a city-slicker will never 
make a farmer. The fellows, all af- 
filiated with Newtown High School 
in Queens County, are members of 
a great team who have recently 
added agriculture to the growing 
list of city enterprises. 

The main building of Newtown 
High still stands on its original lo- 
cation in the heart of Elmhurst, a 
section of Queens. In the latter 
part of the year 1917, an agricul- 
tural course was instituted at the 
main building for the purpose of 
employing men to supervise Vic- 
tory gardens. With the end of 
World War I and the Kaiser, the 
need for gardens was practically nil 
and many of the former young sup- 
ervisors resumed their arts studies 
in the main building. Newtown, 
however, retained possession of its 
agricultural property and, in 1935, 
a 54 acre farm was established on 
the site of a former reform school 
near the annex. Over a period of 
years, the size of the farm has 
diminished, through sales, to the 
present 50 acres. 


Largest Ag School 


During this time, a course in ele- 
mentary Botany was offered in the 
main building, and the size of the 
agricultural staff at Newtown was 
increased to five. 

Newtown boasts the title of “the 
largest vocational agricultural de- 
partment of any high school in New 
York State.” The extremely diver- 
sified curricula which students may 
pursue while at Newtown attracts 
upwards of five thousand pupils 
from every borough of the 
city, and the farm annex, in addi- 
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tion, handles approximately three 
hundred prospective agriculturists. 

The first two years of an agricui- 
tural student’s life at Newtown are 
spent at the farm annex where he 
receives practical and classroom 
instruction in the various duties 
which will make up an integral part 
of his farming background. The 
work of these two years, equivalent 
to freshman and sophomore study 
in any other high school, are spent 
in general agricultural, farm shop, 
poultry, and vegetable crop courses 
to provide a firm basis for later 
schooling. 


No Pigs Allowed! 


At the school farm the young 
students handle many of the imple- 


- ments of the establishment, includ- 


ing its three tractors, numerous 
cultivators, disc plows, and mowing 
machines. Although severely handi- 
capped by city ordinances forbid- 
ding cows or swine from being har- 
bored within New York City limits, 
the men care for the farm’s three 
hundred chickens and _ incubator 
chicks, work with a team of Bel- 
gians, and plant and cultivate their 
own individual 20-foot by 30-foot 
plots of garden space. Each man is 
marked daily on the care which he 
gives to his crop. The relative 
amount of production and the size 
of each plant or its finished product 
all enter into the judging. Classes 
are held out-of-doors in clear 
weather. 

Between sessions, during the sum- 
mer months, the freshman and 
sophomores work on the school 
farm and get a chance to practice 
some of the things that they had 
gleaned from textbooks the term 
before. The following statistics will 
amply serve to illustrate that the 
training which the young farmers 
have already received is not “just 
so much hogwash.” 























































Summer Produce—1951 

(30-acre farm) 

2 tons string-beans 

7 tons tomatoes 

500 Ibs. cabbage 

200 Ibs. cucumbers 

100 bushels sweet corn 

300 dozen eggs 

10 bushels grapes (the rest goes 
“down the hatch.”) 

1000 quarts strawberries (should be 
more, but they went the same 
way the grapes did.”) 

165 lbs. dressed poultry 
It is apparent that Newtown 

“Aggies” are great connossieurs of 
their own produce. The remainder 
of the crops are sold to high schools 
throughout New York City, which 
brings in a revenue to Newtown 
which enables the school to buy 
new equipment for its farm. The 
total ieceipts from this year’s pro- 
duce were more than $3,000. 


Many Become Collegians 


By the way, we might add that 
the farm annex population at Flush- 
ing is strictly MALE. 

After completing the basic two 
years of work in Flushing, the ma- 
jority of the men return to the main 
building as juniors and _ seniors. 
Here they broaden their curriculum 
a bit further, and pursue such 
studies as history and mathematics, 
in addition to courses in fruit-grow- 
ing, dairying, sales, and farm man- 
agement. They are not required to 
take a foreign language. During the 
summer, instead of working on the 
school farm, the “Aggies” are em- 
ployed on numerous farms through- 
out New York State. 

Approximately one-third of every 
graduating class in agriculture at 
Newtown is accepted at various in- 

(Continued on page 20) 










































































































































































































































How Come Blue Eggs? 


A Fowl Mystery 


By Ann Batchelder ‘53 


Part of the poultry population at 
Cornell is capable of laying blue 
eggs! Is this legitimate? Why are 
these chickens at Cornell? And 
how on earth do they lay blue eggs? 
Are these eggs any better than 
white ones? 

The ancestors of these chickens 
have caused much wonderment and 
to-do. They were mentioned for the 
first time at the First World’s 
Poultry Congress at The Hague in 
1921. Professor Salvador Castello 
Carreras, Headmaster of the Royal 
Official School of Poultry Industry 
in Spain, gave a speech there. He 
told how on August 6th, 1914 he 
“crossed the straights of Magellan, 
when, at the moment of disembark- 
ation at Punta Arenas, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a certain 
number of hampers containing 
eggs, put on the market, and the 
bluish color of which made me 
think they were ducks’ eggs.” He 
was astounded to find they were 
hens’ eggs. The hens which he saw 
laying blue eggs there in Chile were 
distinctive-looking creatures which 
he describes as having peculiar tufts 
of feathers behind their ears, and 
no tail. : 


People Puzzled 


People immediately started puz- 
zling about these strange birds. 
But where did they come from, and 
why did they lay blue eggs? Pro- 
fessor Salvador Castello told his 
theories at the Second World’s 
Poultry Congress at Barcelonia in 
1924. He blamed the Araucana’s 
peculiar appearance partly on 
Balinese birds that were introduced 
to the imported Spanish poultry 
by Dutch pirates. He also suggested 
that common brown egg color is 
due to a mixture of blue, yellow, 
and red pigments. Possibly the 
bluish-green color was due to a 
loss of red pigment by mutation. 


6 





Another story traces the Arau- 
cana’s family tree back to some 
chickens that were shipwrecked in 
South America. Reputedly, they 
wandered into the jungle and cross- 
ed with South American ostrich 
tribe of tailess birds that laid color- 
ed eggs. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
ornithologist, thinks that this is 
a biological impossiblity. 

Others have tried to pin the 
mystery of the blue eggs on the 








tufted Araucanas and their nest 
full of deep, bright blue eggs which 
was published in the April 1927 
National Geographic fired people’s 
imaginations and ambitions. A few 
poultry fanciers decided that they 
wanted Araucanas like those in 
the picture. Among them was a 
man called Ward Brower, Jr., a 
resident of Orange County, New 
York. He imported three Arau- 
canas from South America, and 
ufter long years of patient breeding 
he now has a flock worthy of notice, 
In fact, the September 1948 
National Geographic featured him 
and his “Easter Egg Hens”. People 
apparently went wild over the 
technicolor pictures of pastel pink, 
green, blue, and olive eggs one of 
his hens was hatching. At any rate 
the membership of the National 
Araucana Club swelled quickly as 
the Araucana became, to quote The 










These are the ordinary chickens which lay the extraordinary blue eggs. 


pheasant. It has been pointed out 
that the colors of the eggs of Arau- 
canas and pheasants are to all ap- 
pearances identical. However, all 
hens have proved to be sterile. 

One possible explanation is that 
the blue egg was once a dominant 
mutation among the domestic fowls 
is South American. Another is that 
the color is due to a specific enzyme 
only in layers of blue eggs. About 
the only thing agreed upon is that 
it is tied up closely with the chem- 
istry of the hen and results from 
inheritance of genes. Diet has 
nothing to do with it. 

The painting of three tailess, 





Roger Cannon 





Poultry World, “the most sought- 
after fancy breed of poultry in 
America.” 

The first Cornell Araucana came 
here in 1937, a gift of Louis H. 
Schwartz. Since then they have be- 
come valuable for demonstrations 
and research in genetics. As D. J. 
H. Bruckner, professor of poultry 
husbandry at Cornell, points out, 
“Their blue shells are a nice marker 
for linkage studies.” Through much 
research he and F. B. Hutt have 
found that “The blue egg color 1s 
linked with the Pea Comb. By 
looking at the comb, they can tell 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Klieg Lights 


THERE’S A PLAY IN TOWN 


Actors Treading Country Boards 


By Sue Finn 


The play’s the thing! During the 
past forty years hundreds of small 
towns and rural communities in 
New York have found that their 
own theaters and amateur theatri- 
cals make life more interesting than 
ever before. The theater, so long 
connected with the bright lights of 
the city, has settled in the country 
to stay. 

“The rural theater” consists of 
more than several scattered groups 
over New York who enjoy putting 
on plays—it has become a move- 
ment of towns and villages, urban 
and rural, so that now, in every 
county there are dramatic groups. 

Church groups, 4-H _ clubs, 
schools, home bureaus, and Granges 
used to put on plays te raise money 
for a fund or a project, for enter- 
tainment at a social event or special 
occasion, and often just for the 
enjoyment of working together to 
give a play. 

Love of Acting 

These rural theaters began almost 
spontaneously. The love of acting 
is something inherent in man—he 
goes to movies, he sees TV—and 
once he is in a play he realizes how 
much he enjoys dramatizing him- 
self, and living the part of another 
person. Many community peopte 
never see a play with living actors 
before they produce one themselves. 

In some areas two or three peo- 
ple have just decided to put on a 
play and then found that it was fun. 
So then they produced another on 
a little larger scale. College gradu- 
ates who’ve been in dramatics may 
start theaters in the places where 
they settle, or sometimes there’s an 
especially good teacher in the high 
school or leadcr in the community 
who starts a small theater. 

About 30 years ago members of 
the Agriculture College and drama- 
tics department at Cornell Univer- 
sity were aware of what was going 
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Stimulate Interest In Rural Theatre 


on and they knew that a little en- 
couragement and_ organization 
would make the movement an even 
greater thing. 

Cornell University was the first 
in the United States to recognize 
the rural theater and make it a 
part of its extension program. Since 
then colleges and universities in 
other states, such as Ohio, W. Va., 
Penna., Wis., Iowa, and the Da- 
kotas, have included dramatics in 
their extension service at some time. 
Yearly Convention 

The Extension Service at Cornell 
has aided the N.Y. State Commun- 
ity Theater Association, which has 
theaters from the smallest villages 
to large suburbs of New York City 
in its membership. Each fall the 
Association has a three-day con- 
vention at Ithaca where members 
come to share and exchange ideas. 
Whether communities are large or 
small they have common problems 
about staging and lighting, cos- 
tuming, and adapting scripts. It al- 
ways helps to talk these problems 
over with other groups. 

The Association has employed a 
full-time secretary, Miss Mary Eva 
Duthie of Cornell University Ex- 
tension Service, who travels over 
the state to offer ideas and assist 
groups, and to train theater direc- 








tors. The University publishes 
quarterly bulletins which give cur- 
rent theater information a» 
ports from various associ 
about their recent productions 
Intercommunity Theater 

It is the hope of the members 4 
the Community Theater Associa- 
tion that small rural theaters will 
come to them for any necessary 
help. Some of the larger commun- 
ity theaters are leaders who want 
to assist beginning groups—to lend 
them props or costumes or even to 
help direct a play. Often a theater 
group from one town will go to an- 
other to do their current play for a 
special event. The community 
theatrical groups hope to grow into 
an intercommunity theater. 

There are county dramatics con- 
tests during the year and each fall 
arrives a big event for some of the 
winners—the annual State Fair at 
Syracuse. The Little Theater at the 
Fair bustles with activity during 
the entire week. The plays given 
vary from the serious one-act var- 
iety and farces to large-cast musi- 
cals. In 1951 there were ten New 
York theaters taking part—and 
very representative of the state. 
There were completely rural thea- 


ters, as well as groups from larger 
(Continued on page 20) 





—Courtesy of Miss Duthie 


A rural theatre group plays on any kind of a stage, if on a stage at all. 
This group has a-neatly executed set design and much care has been exer- 


cised with the costuming work. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Synopsis 


“Our Considered Opinions’ 


Myers, Hill, Newsom, DeGraff 
Discuss Big Issues Farmer's Week 


Major economic and political as- 
pects of agriculture were discussed 
by prominent Farm and Home 
Week speakers. Because of thew 
significance, this page has been de- 
voted to a summary of the high- 


lights. Ed. Note. 
Dean W. I. Myers keynoted the 


uncertainty of the times both in re- 
lation to agriculture and general 
economic conditions. 


“There is no assurance that de- 
pressions will not recur,” he warned, 
but the next year or two provide a 
chance to build up financial re- 
serves. Savings bonds “are a good 
hedge against deflation’—if it 
comes. 

He cautioned young men against 
going into heavy debt in acquiring 
a farm business, especially a dairy 
farm. 

Barring total war in the next few 
years, there is “great probability 
of a period of readjustment,” even 
a period of sharp decline. 


The outlook for 1952, however, is 
generally good. The Dean expects 
“stable or slowly rising prices due 
to the push of higher costs.” The 
encouraging factors in the economy 
are a high demand for retail goods 
and an increase in the national in- 
come. National inflation is being 
progressively curbed by a “marked 
increase in personal saving but the 
most important factor by far is in- 
creased production.” 


Provost Hill 


A system of flexible support 
prices coupled with a subsidy to 
low-income consumers in periods 
of unemployment will benefit agri- 
culture from a financial point of 
view, according to Provost F. F. 
Hill. 

Though the extent of the ad- 
vantage “is likely not to be great, 
the value of a flexible price sup- 
port program is that the ultimate 
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level to which farm prices fall prob- 
ably would not be so low as under 
free market conditions, giving farm- 
ers a larger share of the national 
income in a general business and 
price decline.” 

Whereas prices can be adjusted 
to the supply under a flexible pro- 
gram, high support prices are like- 
ly to increase the demand for a two- 
price system as exemplified in the 
Brannan Plan the former head of 
the agricultural economics depart- 
ment indicated. 

Under a two-price system farm- 
ers don’t have to worry about the 
resulting effect of high prices on 
food consumption—because food 
subsidies are also provided for. 
“There’s nothing wrong with this 
system so long as the taxpayers can 
afford to and are willing to pay the 
tax bill.” 

Predicting that inflexible sup- 
ports could not be maintained in- 
definitely, Provost Hill said string- 
ent production controls have to be 
maintained under a high support 
price. There is a tendency to al- 
ways overproduce since “the gov- 
ernment cannot afford to take the 
risk of a shortage directly trace- 
able to government acreage con- 
trols.” 

But high supports and high acre- 
age in a period of falling prices 
point to storage and appropriation 
problems. The outcome is “action 
by the non-farm segment of the 
population in their capacity as con- 
sumers and taxpayers. 

“If food prices and taxes are 
high the consumer-taxpayer feels 
he’s getting stuck on two points.” 
This is the present situation even 
though prices are high primarily 
because of the extraordinary de- 
mand resulting from full employ- 
ment at high wages of a large and 
steadily increasing labor force and 
taxes because of our distrust of 
Russia.” 








Master Newsom 


“There are plenty of | serious 
problems, of course, but the out- 
look is not as discouraging as pessi- 
mists woulr have it. It is true there 
is a great need for balanced judg- 
ment this year in view of the com- 
ing political campaign and its vio- 
lent controversies.” 

“T think we ought to get a lot of 
the decisions out of Washington” 
and back on the farms, was the 
opinion of Herschel D. Newsom, 
national master of the Grange. But 
the trend, he continued, points to 
“protection” to the extent that “we 
have committed economic aggres- 
sion on other people.” 


“The political pressure for cheap 
food is terrific,” he charged in re- 
gard to a clash between the Office 
of Price Stabilization and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. OPS-im- 
posed price ceilings set farm prices 
as low as possible while Brannan 
supporters propose a high support 
price. This evident contradiction 
threatens our balanced agriculture, 
Newsom protested. 


Of the two and one half million 
subsistence farmers on unproduc- 
tive land in the United States, 
those that would make good farm- 
ers should be provided with addi- 
tional credit with adequate super- 
vision, while the others should be 
encouraged to move out of agricul- 
ture, despite the grave social is- 
sues involved, Newsom commented 
when asked about price supports 
for this segment of the farm popu- 
lation. 


Price supports, he added, inso- 
far that they boost farm income, 
are not the legitimate function of 
subsidies. A program, other than a 
flexible one, would be “suicide.” 


Doctor DeGraff 


Concerned with the food avail- 
able to the nation’s population that 
is increasing at the rate of 225,000 
every month, Prof. Herrell De- 
Graff said, “Population growth has 
run ahead of our food production 
in the last few years.” 

Stating that “carry-over feed” 
won’t last forever, he called for 
greater efficiency in feeding live- 
stock if the quality of the American 
diet is to be maintained at a high 
level. 
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Cartoons by Gilman 


John J. Plunkwell has decided to 
become a farmer. Not for him the 
rush and furor of city life, the hot 
pavements, the mad traffic jams. 
He has had enough. 

Plunkwell knows just what he is 
going to do. First, he’ll quit his 
desk job in the city, then he’ll buy 
a little place all his own, and go 
into the chicken business. He is 
sure he can do it. He has heard 
over and again that mechanization 
has taken all the drudgery out of 
farm life. He has his library books 
on small farming, and he knows 
the telephone number of the local 
Farm Bureau and the Cornell Ex- 
tension Service, both of which, he 
is sure will be able to solve any 
unforseen difficulties that might 
arise. Ah, yes, Plunkwell has made 





his plans. He is going to be a 
farmer. The trouble with Plunk- 
well is that he isn’t looking very 
carefully before he prepares to leap. 
There are a thousand and one risks 
involved in farming that he hasn’t 
even heard (or read about). The 
books told him that rural life was 
hard, they told all about how rug- 
ged and tough it was. But to 
Plunkwell, sitting behind his desk, 
the hard work didn’t look like 
such a terrible thing. Besides, 
didn’t all the authors say how re- 
warding it was, what a thrill it was 
to till your own land, harvest your 
own crops and care for your own 
livestock? Besides, Plunkwell is an 
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John J. Plunkwell 


There’s No Ache In Acres 








By Kaye Grey 


old hand at farming. He spent his 
whole vacation on a farm last year. 
He helped with the cows, and the 
haying, fed the chickens . . . he had 
a wealth of experience. Or so he 
might think. He doesn’t realize that 
the books haven’t told the whole 





story, and that his small dose of 
country life isn’t a strong enough 
basis for changing his whole eco- 
nomic set up, and his whole way of 
life. In fact, chances are that if 
Plunkwell goes ahead with his plan, 
he will return to his city job much 
sooner than he thinks. He will be 
a sadder, poorer and wiser man 
who will have completely lost his 
childlike willingness to believe in 
everything he reads, and he wil! 
probably have serious doubts as to 
the miracle working properties of 
the Farm Bureau and the Exten- 
sion Service. Poor Plunkwell! 

Of course, Plunkwell has decided 
that he wants to raise chickens. 
The books seem to think that 
that’s a pretty good idea. Vege- 
table gardening doesn’t appeal to 
him. That’s too much like work. He 
can see why dairy farming is im- 
practical. Where would he keep 
a herd of cattle to begin with? Be- 
sides, he spent a month on a dairy 
farm last summer, he knows that 
you have to get up at all hours to 
milk the foolish animals. He can 
see for himself that cows are very 
expensive animals. At four hun- 
dred or so dollars per cow, he’d 


be bankrupt in no time. Chickens 
are different. Why they only cost 
two or three dollars apiece, they 
don’t take up much room, and 
about all you have to do is feed 
them. He thinks. What he doesn’t 
know is that in order to make 
poultry his major source of income, 
he will have to invest just as much 
money as he would if he tried to 
start a small dairy herd. Twenty 
cows would cost him about as much 
as two thousand chickens, and 
would constitute about the same 
relatively sized business. He doesn’t 
realize that he can’t support his 
family on a hundred chickens, and 
he’s also forgotten that the eggs 
won’t do him any good out there 
in the hen house. He’ll have to go 
to the trouble of marketing them, 
and that might lead to more work 
than he bargained for. Furthermore, 
while he doesn’t have to get up in 
the wee early hours of the morning 
to milk the chickens, he does have 
to feed them, and that takes time, 
if nothing else. 

Actually, Plunkwell’s difficulty 
lies in the fact that he doesn’t want 
to be a farmer. He has never been 
exposed to farm life long enough to 
want to be a farmer. He simply 
wants to live in the country. He 
wants a place for his children to 
grow up, away from the vice and 
delinquency of the big city. He 
wants space to live in where his 
next door neighbor can’t look in his 
kitchen window. He wants the 
sense of pride that comes from own- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A New Fiber 


DYNEL 


Incombustible, Strong, Flexible, 
This Synthetic Is New Textile Wonder 


By Joan Beebe ‘54 


Dynel, one of the most recent 
newcomers to the field of synthetic 
fibers, could possibly be classified 
among the “miracles of modern 
science.” Introduced in 1949 by the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
a division of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., it appears to be the 
most versatile and the most tract- 
able of the chemical fibers which 
have become so integral a part of 
the American textile economy. 


Searching for one word which 
clearly describes the nature of 
dynel, its manufacturers selected 
amenable; for this staple fiber per- 
mits itself to be spun and pro- 
cessed in such a broad variety of 
types and constructions that all one 
apparently needs to do is suggest 
an end use, and dynel lets itself be 
shaped to that end. It is so com- 
pletely flexible that it allows the 
weaver, finisher or manufacturer to 
give free play to his creative 
imagination. In the case of this re- 
markable fiber, the spinner, weaver 


or knitter is given almost a blank 
check with which he is invited to 
work toward the finished qualities 
which are most desirable. 

For example: dynel has such 
covering power that it can be 
woven into a wonderfully warm 
blanket..... yet it can also be spun 
fine enough to make a cool and por- 
ous sportswear or drapery fabric. 
Wet or dry, dynel has excellent ten- 
sile strength; cold, damp, mildew, 
and fungus have no effect on the 
fiber. Moths starve to death on it; 
acids and alkalies meet strong re- 
sistance; combustion is not sup- 
ported. Dynel dries speedily; it has 
never caused allergy reaction; it 
takes every hue in the rainbow 
clearly. 

Yet this fiber which possesses so 
many excellent characteristics and 
which opens so many horizons to 
the textile industry is identical in 
origin to the can of Prestone anti- 
freeze that you poured into your 
car radiator this winter! It started 
with the same core of chemical ele- 
ments, went through many of the 
same processes .. . and then split 





—Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp 


Dynel drapes pass the blowtorch test. This new chemically produced 


fiber is self-extinguishing. 





away to undergo special treatments 
to become dynel, the new acrylic 


fiber. 


Key Stages In Development 

Dynel traces its beginning to 
three amazingly simple materials: 
salt, natural gas, and air. From 
these are synthesized vinyl chlor- 
ide and acrylonitrile, which are 
compounded into the resin from 
which dynel is made. 

Three properties of dynel com- 
bine it into an easily spinnable fiber, 
The first of these properties is its 
strength, the second is the natural 
crimp or curl, which makes the 
fibers hang together well when they 
are in sliver form; and third proper- 
ty is the irregularly shaped cross- 
section, which varies from a horse- 
shoe shape to a flat or ribbon cross- 
section, and therefore offers a large 
surface for inter-fiber fraction. The 
fibers, as produced, have an anti- 
static finish which is described also 
as a “high drag” finish. The finish 
allows expansion or shrinkage ac- 
cording to the amount of moisture 
in the air, permitting excellent pro- 
cessing at relative humidities above 
55%. 

Dyeing Dynel 

One of the first questions that is 
asked about any new fabric is: 
“Can the fiber be colored?” By this 
is meant, can the fiber be dyed by 
methods which are practical and 
commercial? Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co.’s answer to this 
question is that dynel can be dyed 
successful on commercial equip- 
ment with a wide range of dye- 
stuffs of several different types. It 
required an extensive amount of 
research and developmental work 
on dyeing to obtain procedures 
which would be practical on com- 
mercial equipment, and the wide 
range of colors available on dynel 
today is an indication of the suc- 
cess which has resulted from this 
work. 

Industrial Uses of Dynel 

The subject of dynel woven fab- 
rics is a very broad one. The value 
of dynel goes back primarily to the 


intrinsically high chemical resist- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Culture 


Art Becomes A Lady 


Women Display Artistic Achievements At 





Students of the College of Home 
Economics spend many hours on 
projects for their courses, but often 
only the instructors and a few close 
friends have a chance to see the re- 
sults. Recently, however, the Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Art Gallery, 
sponsored by the department of 
housing and design and under the 
direction of Miss Clara Straight, 
exhibited a collection of designs 
created by students in the various 
departments of the College. 

Set up primarily for Farm and 
Home Week and continuing for a 
few weeks after, the show covered 
a wide range, inciuding everything 
from a beaming chef which was in 
reality a spice chart to intriguing 
wire and plastic designs that were 
constantly twisting and turning on 
the wires that attached them to 
the ceiling. 

The department of housing and 
design had several exhibits dealing 
with furniture, fabrics, sculpture 
and jewelry making. There were 
several simple tables designed and 
constructed by the students. One 
small end table, made by Lee 
Keough °53, was simply designed 





Martha Van Galiery 
By Barbara Barnard ‘55 


with wrought iron legs and a weld- 
ed frame. The finished plywood top 
added a pleasant contrasting note 
to the dark legs. 

Another outstanding piece is a 
lamp made by Rosalind Kwok, ’53. 
Its base is a small square of pol- 
ished wood with a bamboo place 
mat to serve as a shade. This table 
lamp is a rectangular form about 
twelve inches high. The bamboo is 
lined with a sheer fabric which al- 
lows the light to shine through, 
forming a pleasing pattern of verti- 
cal strips of light. 

Drawings of rooms showing color 
selection and furniture arrange- 
ment were exhibited. A floor plan 
of the room with the furniture di- 
mensions blocked in is drawn first 
and then the elevation views of the 
walls are constructed from the plan. 
A design of a Hotel dining room 
showing the arrangement of the 
tables around the room, the coun- 
ter and the short order kitchen was 
planned so that the arrangement 
would be attractive as well as eff:- 
cient. It was designed by one of the 
members of a class in design for 
hotel students. 


—Bob Fallon 


A mobile design, striking in its simplicity and the interesting use of 
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vertical and horizontal lines. 

















—Bob Fallon 


The lamp on this table was designed by 
Rosalind Kwok ’53, and features a rec- 
tangular shade made of strips of bamboo. 


Color and the design of fabrics 
were also important in the exhibit. 
Stencilled drapery fabrics with 
harmonizing woven upholstery ma- 
terials were exhibited by students 
in the advanced textile design 
course. Stitched designs to be used 
as wall hangings and other decora- 
tive pieces are becoming very popu- 
lar, and some made by the stu- 
dents were on exhibit. Interesting 
and unusual designs can be worked 
out with a knowledge of the basic 
embroidery stitches, and one of 
these hangings can be a striking 
addition to a room. 


Hanging Sculpture 

Sculptures depicting studies in 
form, mobile construction, and 
three-dimensional composition were 
placed about the room, many of 
them suspended by wires. Plastic, 
wire, bamboo and _ plaster were 
combined or used separately for the 
sculpture pieces. One striking de- 
sign of swirled white paper was 
perched on top of a screen near 
the entrance. 

Some outstanding exhibits of 
jewelry of original design and sim- 
ple construction were displayed. 
All of the pieces were hand-made 
of wood, copper wire, plastic, bits of 
stone and leather. The bracelets, 
pins, belts and necklaces were un- 
usual and very atractive, showing 
what can be done with simple ma- 
terials, ingenuity and a little pa- 
tience. 

The textiles and clothing depart- 
ment displayed studies in texture 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Ward MacMillen 


But for a pinched finger, one 
fourth of July might have been 
fatal for Ward MacMillen. 


Ward (“Clip” around Cornell) 
was two years old when curiosity 
prompted him to investigate the 
hired girl’s medicine cabinet. Sev- 
eral heart pills containing strychn- 
ine satisfied his boyish curosity and 
Ward then proceeded to other oc- 
cupations. Fortunately for him, 
shortly after his experiment with 
the pills Ward pinched his finger 
in the car door. He ran crying to 
his parents who noticed that more 
was wrong with their boy than a 
pinched finger. The family doctor 
was out of town but before long 
three other doctors from neighbor- 
ing towns were on the scene. Al- 
though none of the doctors thought 
he would live, Ward pulled through 
and continued growing up on the 
farm near Central Bridge, N. Y. 

Through 4-H work in high school 
Ward gained an interest in live- 
stock. He was on the State Judging 
Team which gave him travel exper- 
ience including trips to Baltimore 
and Chicago. At a contest held at 
Cornell, Ward met and talked with 
Professor Turk who inspired him to 
enter college at Cornell. This was 
in April of his senior year in high 
school—the first Ward had ever 
thought about entering college. 

At the Chicago Judging Contest 
Ward’s team placed 26 out of 28 
teams. This hurt. When he got to 
Cornell he made up his mind to get 
on a livestock judging team and 
avenge that poor showing. He went 
to Round-Up club meetings, started 
taking an hus courses, and by his 
Junior year, he made the team. 

Although the Cornell team didn’t 
win at Chicago that year, Ward 
was well satisfied with its show- 
ing at the Eastern States Contest. 
Here his team was first with the 
highest score that any team had 
ever made at an Eastern States 
Contest. 

Farm and Home Week this year 
found Clip out at the judging pavil- 
lion acting in an advisory capacity 
for the show. Monday of the same 
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Introducing... 


week Ward walked off with second 
prize in the Rice Debate. Ag-Dome- 
con Council, Ho-Nun-De-Kah, and 
Alpha-Zeta activities help to keep 
Clip on the go. 

After June graduation Clip plans 
to enter a farmer-manager partner- 
ship and begin farming near his 
home. B.B. 


Mary Lou Bussing 


“People, people, people—” Mary 
Lou Bussing says they are her chief 
interest and finds that, “through 
my activities and contacts with 
other people, I began to realize that 
I would be happiest in personnel 
work.” 


A good many of the activities 
which led up to the decision about 
her future were those involving 
work with the Freshman class. Dur- 
ing her first year at Cornell, Mary 
Lou was a member of the Fresh- 
man Club of CURW; in her junior 
year she was advisor to this same 
club. Working with the Freshman 
women, she was a dormitory V-P 
and counselor at Frosh Camp. Mary 
Lou says that this year much of her 
time is spent as co-chairman of the 
Straight Freshman House Com- 
mittee. 


Mary Lou attended high school 


in her home town, Cranston, Rhode 
Island, near Providence. She has 








—H. Pringle 
Mary Lou 

spent her summers working as a 
waitress—once at the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club. But speaking of sail- 
ing—Mary Lou is a devotee of the 
sport. Last year Mary Lou com- 
bined people and sailing at her sta- 
tion as social chairman of the Cor- 
nell Corinthian Yacht Club. High- 
spot of her sailing hobby has been 
her participation on the Cornell 
team in meets against Brown Uni- 
versity and M.I.T. 

She is a member of Sigma Kappa 
sorority and honorary, Mortar 
Board. Mary Lou enjoys her work 
at Cornell, and is_ particularly 
pleased with the personal relation- 
ships which the Home Ec College 
encourages between the faculty and 





Ward 


—Bob Fallon 
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students. “Although there are 
many courses which I have not had 
time to take, I feel ready to go 
ahead to something new,” she said 
in conclusion. “Something new” 
will probably be work as a student 
dean—a combination of her under- 
graduate activities and graduate 
courses. 


Jean Sprott 


Split-second decisions should 
hold no fear for Jean Sprott because 
it was as the result of one that she 
incurred the biggest experience of 
her life. As a sophomore she and 
a friend suddenly had the chance 
to go to British Columbia to work 
for the summer as waitresses in a 
small hotel. Her parents may have 
been surprised when she called 
them up to tell them she wouldn’t 
be home that summer but that did 
not stop the girls from taking off 
for British Columbia where they 
found the hotel “small and friend- 
ly.” 
“We both took a chance on it 
but we were lucky because every- 
thing turned out for the best,” says 
Jean. 

The guests were all friendly and 
many urged the girls to stop and 
visit them if they ever had a 
chance. The opportunity came 
while they were in Vancouver and 
they were asked to dinner at the 





—Bob Fallon 


Jean 
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home of one of the guests. Then, 
“like the man who came to dinner,” 
smiled Jean, “we stayed for ten 
days.” 

During that time they had a 
chance to do quite a bit of sight- 
seeing and she describes the city as, 
“clean, new and beautiful.” 

The only truly disappointing part 
of the whole summer was having to 
refuse the offer of a boat trip home, 
made by one of the guests who “just 
happened to own a steamship line.” 
Because Cornell was threatening to 
open without them, they had to re- 
turn home by bus, stopping only 
at Salt Lake City for sight seeing. 

“The most thrilling aspect of the 
whole trip,” says Jean, was that we 
were for the first time really on our 
own.” 

This is only one part of Jean’s 
busy and versatile life. She is in 
home ec but she is not majoring in 
any one particular field. She feels 
that the college affords an excellent 
preparation for her primary inter- 
est which is the home, and that it 
provides a good balance between 
home economics and liberal arts. 
Her immediate interests lie in the 
fields of textiles and clothing, and 
housing and design. She is ap- 
proaching them from the artistic 
angle and she is anxious to find a 
job along these lines preferably in 
an eastern city where she may sup- 
plement her work with art courses. 

“It is hard to decide on a speci- 
fic job,” she says, “but perhaps 
something in drafting or similar 
work will prove to be what I want.” 

At Cornell she has been active in 
Glee Club and Sage Choir and was 
a member of the cast in the recent 
production of the “Pirates of Penz- 
ance”. During her sophomore year 
she was secretary of the modern 
dance club and spent her time train- 
ing and rehearsing for their con- 
cert. In addition she is now house 
president of her sorority, Pi Beta 


Phi. 


John Talmadge 

The end of a fruitful college 
career is approaching for one of our 
foremost senior ag students. We 
write of John Talmage. 


... Your Friends 


—_— ee 












—Homer Prnigic 


John 


The accomplishments John has 
made at Cornell are numerous. 
They include service on the Ag- 
Domecon and Student Councils, 
participation in track, in the Con- 
gregationalist student group, mem- 
bership in Alpha Zeta fraternity, 
and finally in recognition for his 
fine leadership in activities, Red 
Key, a junior honorary soicety. 

When we were speaking with 
farmer-to-be Talmage, he empha- 
sized that activities for themselves 
are not particularly honorable. His 
philosophy reasons that participa- 
tion im activities provides an op- 
portunity for both contribution of 
what a man has to give, and the 
combined contributions of others 
which may be derived for personal 
development. After recommending 
a wide range of interest in univer- 
sity activitites, John suggested that 
“We tend to lose the advantage of 
a university when we center all our 
activities in the Ag College. By all 
means, we must be proud that we 
are Cornellians.” 

Though mildly interested in cul- 
tivating daffodils, John expects to 
return to his Dad’s cauliflower and 
potato farm on Long Island after 
a stretch in the Army. He has pre- 
pared himself by pursuing a course 
in general agriculture. 

He plans to marry Miss Carol 
Burns, a student at Cortland State 
Teachers’ College, this summer. 
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Student News Digest 











Livestock Show 
... Stewart Champ 

In the largest Farm and Home 
Week Student Livestock Show ever 
held by the Round-Up Club, Wol- 
cott Stewart eliminated 66 dairy ex- 
hibitors to become grand cham- 
pion dairy cattle showman. He 
copped first place in the Brown 
Swiss Class, was champion Brown 
Swiss showman, and also won the 
special Brown Swiss award. 


Herman Hensel, showing two ani- 
mals, was reserve champion dairy 
cattle showman with an aged cow, 
with which he placed as champion 
Holstein showman; he was also 
selected as champion calf showman. 


In the other divisions, grand 
champions and reserve grand cham- 
pions were, respectively: 

Draft horse: Louise Laylin; Rob- 

ert Mules. 

Light horse: Walter Wasserman; 

Ken Lindquist. 
Beef cattle: Charles 
Barbara Burg. 
Sheep: Jess Brewster; 
Ivanov Rinov. 
Swine: Edward Brunner; Nancy 
Savage and Anne Uehrlein. * 

Savage did the fitting while 
Uehrlein showed to win the swine 
reserve championship; both girls 
are enrolled in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Other winners included Elizabeth 
Myers, champion Jersey showman; 
Bill Schmidt, special Jersey prize; 
Bill Hughes, reserve champion Hol- 
stein showman; Raymond Galla- 
gher, Guernsey prize; Charles Dur- 
land, champion Angus showman; 
Philip Taylor, reserve champion 
Angus showman; Barbara Burg, 
champion Hereford showman; and 
Edward Moody, reserve champion 
Hereford showman. 

Special fitting prizes in the vari- 
ous divisions were awarded to Ever- 
ett Tennant and John Tasker in 
dairy (awarded by Paul Dean); 
Louise Laylin, draft horses; Nona 
Sutton, beef cattle; and Jess Brew- 
ster also won the Mort Adams 
Trophy, presented to the student 
who does the best fitting and show- 
ing in his first competition, in 


Durland; 


Marina 
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sheep. 

Superintendent of the show, at 
which 165 students participated was 
Jack Porter, assisted by Wolcott 
Stewart. Frank Coddington and 
George Payne acted as reporters of 
classes, while Mary Ann Smith 
handled publicity. 

Official judges for the classes 
were Paul Newman, dairy cattle; 
Joe Pendergast, horses; Merle Cun- 
ningham, sheep; and Allen H. Post, 
swine. 


Flower Judging 

The Cornell University Flower 
Judging Team composed of Jane 
Little °53, Carl Gortzig °52, Theo- 
dore Berns °52, and James Whit- 
man °53 accompanied by Dr. R. E. 
Lee took part in the 11th annual 
Flower Judging Contest of the Na- 
tional Flower Show held this year 
in Washington, D. C. on March 9. 
Maryland University acted as host 
and guides to the 12 university 
teams who judged 16 classes of 
potted plants and flowers. Cornell’s 
team which has won first place 
twice in previous years, placed 
sixth with 3,975 points of a possible 
4,500 as compared to the winning 
Michigan team which had 4,065 


points. 


Elsie Rice Stage 
... Dean Excels 

“In the U.S. we Americans try 
to keep up with the Joneses in ma- 
terial objects and prestige because 
it gives us satisfaction . . . We 
really get our greatest satisfaction 
when we use our own abilities in 
things of value and importance to 
us,” said Elizabeth Dean during 
Farm and Home Week in her win- 
ning speech for the Elsie Van Bur- 
an Rice Public Stage. 

The first prize of $100 was 
awarded her by Mrs. William Mc- 
Millan, daughter of Professor Rice 
who set up the endowment to be 
paid to the winning orators each 
year. 

Kathleen Kendrick won the sec- 
ond prize of $25 for her speech 
“What Makes a House a Home?” 
“A home,” she said, “is a_ place 
where you can be yourself.” 





The other finalists were Nancy 
Paine who spoke on “How Shall 
We Educate our Daughter?”, Impy 
Bowdren described “What the 4-H 
Means to Me”, Sally Stevens dis- 
cussed, “National Honesty Begins 
in the Home”, and Margery 
Schmidt whose subject was “We 
Need Vocational Guidance in our 
Schools.” 


Pom Club Cools $100 

Through the efforts of it’s mem- 
bers, the Pomology Club was able 
to emerge from Farm and Home 
Week about $100 richer. Altogether 
about 50 bushels or 6,000 apples 
were sold in the lobby of Plant 
Science during the week. The high 
quality of the apples at this late 
date was due to the fact that they 
were kept in controlled-atmosphere 
storage, which decreases _respira- 
tion and consequently increases 
storage life. 


Newsom Visits Grange 

National Master Herschel D. 
Newson spoke at the March 18 
meeting of the Cornell Grange. Be- 
fore students and prominent grange 
leaders, Newson commented upon 
his personal efforts on behalf of the 
organization at Washington. 

On May 6 the Cornell Grange 
will hold its tenth anniversary cele- 
bration. Mrs. Fred D. Rumsey and 
State Secretary Harold M. Stanley 
are to be the principal speakers. 


Agronomy Club 

Lil] Abner is making progress. 
Not only has he got married, but 
he also is getting his soil tested. At 
least that’s what visitors saw in 
Cornell University’s agronomy ex- 
hibit during Farm and Home Week 
this year. Li’l Abner was depicted 
getting a representative soil sam- 
ple from his five-acre turnip patch 
and placing it in a container sup- 
plied by the county agent. Daisy 
Mae was also around, curious to 
know why they couldn’t use 
“Mammy’s preservin’ jars” and 
what the soil information sheet 
was to be used for. 

The exhibit, executed by Dick 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FREE BOOKS ON 
INSECT CONTROL 


It's bad news for crop-destroying insects when toxaphene 
dusts or sprays are on the job! 

These booklets tell you where—when—and how toxa- 
phene insecticides control a wide variety of insect pests and 
save farmers many thousands of dollars annually. 

They are yours for the asking—no charge—no obligation. 
Send for the booklets which interest you most and learn how 
farmers can use toxaphene to increase yields and profits. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Naval Stores Department, 911 King St., Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules does not manufacture finished insecticides, but pro- 
duces and supplies toxicants for use by the insecticide industry. 


INSECT CONTROL 


ON 
ALFALFA 


AND 


Recommendations for control of 
lygus, alfalfa weevils, spittlebugs, 
cutworms, blister beetles. 


Detailed use against grasshoppers, Official recommendations for con- 
including U. S. D. A. official rec- _ trol of leafhopper, velvetbean cat- 
ommendations. erpillar, armyworms, thrips. 


information on killing two major 
Pests—cutworms and armyworms 
—with official recommendations. 


Full-color drawings, identifying 
major cotton pests with recommen- 
dations for quick effective control. 


Montana and Wyoming state rec- 
ommendations for toxaphene 
against sugar beet web-worms. 


Aprit, 1952 


Explains program for getting more 
profit per acre with use of toxa- 
phene against cotton insect pests. 
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This 24-page book summarizes the use of toxaphene dusts and sprays 
on cotton insects, livestock pests, alfalfa insects, cutworms and army- 
worms, grasshoppers, peanut insects, many others. 


Cat ao 


PER ACRE 


ee he tale 


te Re 
ae. 


How to control sudden and severe 
outbreaks of salt-marsh caterpil- 
lars with toxaphene. 


Dramatic close-up photographs in these two booklets show, for the first 
time, the actual effect of toxaphene insecticides on grasshoppers and 
boll weevils. 
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1898 

Herbert H. Anderson, of Green 
Hill Farm (Burlington, N. J.) was 
recently commended by the State 
Board of Agriculture at the State 
Agricultural Convention for his dis- 
tinguished service to New Jersey 
farmers. He is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and completed the 2-year 
short course in agriculture. He has 
been farming in New Jersey since 
1901. For half a century, the 
orchards and fields of his fruit 
farm have been an inspiration to 
his fellow growers. His notable 
career includes many farm and 
civic activities, and he has served 
with distinction as an active mem- 
ber and officer of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society. 


1940 

Jess Young, missionary, is now 
in Brussels (2 rue Jules LeJeune) 
learning to speak and write French 
and making a study of Belgium’s 
colonial policies as they are carried 
on in the Congo. He is preparing 
a trip to the Central Congo, where 
he will establish a training center 
at Wembo Nyama. Here will be 
enrolled not only ministers, doc- 
tors and nurses, but agricultural 
agents as well. The prospect is a 
better way of life for thousands 
of hungry Africans, among whom 
the beneficial influence of the 
native trainees will spread. 


1946 

Mrs. Frainie Malrano (Tina Mar- 
nati), who was an instructor of 
applied desgin at Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been a housewife for 
almost a year now. “I have man- 
aged to keep a finger in the pie, 
however, by teaching a couple of 
courses in the adult education pra- 


Ui 


P| 
bd \ 


Alumunotes 


gram in one of the local high 
schools,” she reports. 
....Erva J. Vosburge of East Orange, 
New Jersey, is associate foods 
editor of Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine. 

1949 

Owner and manager of the 
Wayside Restaurant in Seattle is 
Edna M. Crothers, receiver of the 
M.S. at lowa State University in 
December, 1950. 

Edward H. Kodnig of Ellenville, 
N.Y. is a State Extension Agent 
for the Jewish Agricultural Society. 
“Occasionally see Charlie Bern- 
stein ‘49 and Fred Zusselmann ‘49, 
both of whom are farming. Also 
see Jay Herman ‘49, who is in the 
Army.” 

Home economist for Frigidaire 
in Albany is Betty B. Luther. 


1950 

Gertrude G. Blaker is now at 
the New Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State College, in the department of 
restaurant management. 

Recently seen in Buffalo at the 
Cornell Nutrition Conference was 
John Chapin, public relations 
worker with Ralston-Purina Co. at 
St. Louis. 

Earle Wilde, previously St. Law- 
rence County assistant agricultural 
agent, stopped at Cornell on his 
way to Texas. He had just complet- 
ed OCS at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 

Charles Wille and Richard Cor- 
with are at Fort Lee, Virginia, in 
the Food Service Branch. Corwith 
expects to return to the home farm 
on Long Island sometime in 1952. 

Carson Z. Geld is with the 
1224th Veterinary Inspection Unit 
in Buffalo. His home, however, is 
Malabar Farm in Lucas, Ohio, with 
his wife, whose father, Louis Brom- 





Field ‘18, owns the farm. Mrs. Geld 
write a column about farm life, 
entitled “Malabar Farm,” for the 
Mansfield, Ohio, newspaper. 
Owen H. Jones has 
his position as manager of the 


resigned 


Dairy Herd Improvement Coop- 
erative Central Milk Testing Lab- 
oratory at Morrisville to become 
herdsman at the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute there. 


4-H Club 


The Cornell 4-H Extension Club 
held an overnight at Mount Pleas- 
ant with about twenty-five mem- 
bers attending. Members enjoyed 
square dancing, toboganning, and 
discussions. Jim Ritchey was in 
charge of arrangements. 

Mrs. Ernest Campbell spoke at 
a recent meeting. She and her hus- 
band have done missionary work in 
rural India. She talked with the 
club about some of the customs and 
traditions of the Indian people. 
Especially interesting was her ac- 
count of their visit to a maharajah’s 
palace. 


Floriculture Memorial 


The Floriculture Club aided by 
the floriculture honorary, Pi Alpha 
Xi, is planning the completion of 
a memorial to 13 students killed in 
World War II. Peter Kaufman was 
chairman of the student committee 
which initiated the idea several 
years ago. The names of these men 
are inscribed on a bronze plaque 
which will be placed on a boulder in 
the floriculture test gardens early 
this spring. 

The annual election of Floricul- 
ture Club officers and the Mum 
Ball chairman wil be held at a 
meeting early in April. 
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The J. B. Lang Engine HAS SPRING ARRIVED ? 


Dunlop Tennis Balls—in can 3 for $2.00 

and Garage Co., Inc. , T-Shirts with Cornell Insignia $1.35 
Sweat Shirts—Cornell Insignia $2.95 

Cardigan in adult sizes $3.50 

Zelan Jackets—Formerly $4.60 Now $3.50 

Tam-O-Shanters in Cornell Red $1.00 

Your local — Sweat Socks—white 49c 

Crew hats $1.50 

1.H.C. Dealer Frosh caps for youngsters $1.00 


Vacation Utility Bag to hold wet towels 
in and wet swim suits 75c 


Catchall Storm Bag—Vinylite $1.00 


Arripygue A 
CO-OP 


117 E. Green St. _ Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 2777 EVAN J. MORRIS, Prop. 
7:45 P.M. OPEN EVENINGS 7:45 P.M. 


Farm Machine Sales & Service 


What's Your Sport? 


sis Wes & Les 


TENNIS 
SOFTBALL the home 
BASEBALL ie 

SWIMMING 


‘ hearty eaters 
We. have equipment and clothing for all Spring 


and Summer sports — famous brands such as 
Wilson, Spalding, Dunlop, Jantzen and others. 





a“ 


Racket stringing by a factory-trained expert—a 
wide variety of nylons and guts—24 hour ser- 
vice. 


—_ 


Complete Meals — Sandwiches 





Soda Bar — Consolation 
Reasonable prices and our popular 10% trade 
dividend too. 


“— — LP Gh em 


o 2 9 
1002 W. State St. Ithaca 2819 | 


THE CORNELL CO-OP sins a 


Barnes Hall On The Campus 


Apri, 1952 




































































































































































































































































(Continued from page 14) 
Otten, student artist, traced a repre- 
sentative soil sample being pro- 
cessed by Cornell’s Soil Testing 
Lab. Visitors saw the processes of 
drying, screening, extraction, and 
colometric reading, and were told 


This Trademark 
Is the Assur- 
ance of 











POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS ... FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 


This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endless research and _ vunrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castie ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- « « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 
Fl poultry dsease control, with 
e 
















special attention to the pre- 
Ae vention of Newcastle Disease, 
Tracheitis, Fowl! Pox, Pullorum and Coccidiosis. 
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Vineland, 


Box 70 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 





that the information sheet, which 
Li'l Abner so carefully filled out, 
supplied details on location, soil 
type, topography, and previous 
treatment. This information en- 
abled Dr. D. J. Lathwell, in charge 
of the lab, to interpret test results 
and make specific recommenda- 
tions. 


Home Ec Ladies 
Discuss Easter Bonnets 

“Easter Bonnets” was the theme 
of the meeting, April 8 when the 
new Home Ec Club officers were 
installed. Ellie Hospodor and Joan 
Thostesen demonstrated how to 
make simple hats, to rejuvenate 
old ones, and what to look for 
when shopping. There was a dis- 
play of some of the latest spring 
chapeaux. 

Jan Peet has been elected presi- 
dent of the club for the coming 
year. Vice-president is Betsy Mur- 
phy; recording secretary, Barbara 
Chamberlain; corresponding secre- 
tary, Ruth Strong; and treasurer, 
Evie Payne. 

Ann Farwell is now secretary of 
the State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. In the middle of April she 
and Jan Peet will represent Cor- 
nell at the State AHEA Meeting in 
Rochester. 

Coffee hours will be in full swing 
again, Monday through Friday 
mornings from 9:30 until 11:15. 
Everyone is invited to drop in. 


Allen Wins 
Eastman Stage 

John W. Allen captured first 
place in the Eastman Public Speak- 
ing Stage before a Farm and Home 
Week audience by contrasting his 


TAUGHANNOCK FARMS INN 


at 


TAUGHANNOCK STATE PARK 


DINNERS, PARTIES and BANQUETS 


HOUSE GUESTS 


ITHACA 4-0010 





work experience with farmers to 
employment in a labor union. 

“My individualism really got me 
in hot water with the union,” Allen 
commented. He felt that labor 
unions seem to have forgotten the 
principles of hard work and com- 
petition. 

Stating that American farmers 
can gain certain ideas and feelings 
of pride from Swiss farmers, Fred 
W. Muller, placed second. 

Swiss farmers, he claimed, have 
learned to enjoy life fully by de- 
voting a small part of their time 
to things not pertaining to agri- 
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Erie J. Miller 


DESOTO 
PLYMOUTH 


Sales & Service 





Complete Service on 


All Makes of Cars 


209 S. Cayuga St. 


Phone 8718 
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culture, such as taking hikes in the 
mountains and eating five meals a 
day. 

Other participants in the contest, 
“one of the most successful of 
speaking stages at Cornell,” includ- 
ed George J. Conneman, Phillips 
Foster, Paul H. Hoepner, and Mar- 
got Pringle. James E. Van Der- 
werken served as alternate. 


Roses are red. 
Violets are blue. 
Orchids are $6.00. 
Will dandelions do? 


Art Becomes A Lady 


(Continucd from page 11) 


and color combinations and varia- 
tions on commercial patterns. The 
students alter the design of a pat- 
tern in different ways, training 
them to rely less on the commercial 


Phone 4-9053 
BARTHOLF 


SERVICE STATION 


MOBILUBRICATION 
MOBILGAS 








TIRES 
OIL 
ACCESSORIES 


















Corner of Maple-Dryden Rd. 
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pattern and to create alternate de- 
signs. There were small models of 
costume designs that the students 
originated in tissue paper on half- 
size models. The paper is cut and 
fitted to the model, giving an idca 
of the design from a three-dimen- 
sional standpoint. 

Three dresses that were con- 
structed by students in design 





courses were on exhibit. A white 
linen dress trimmed with white 
soutache braid and accented with 
a black moiré sash, a black rayon 
dressy dress with an interesting 
braided trimming and a tangerine 
gown of a sheer fabric gracefully 
draped, were on display about the 
gallery. 
(Continued on page 22) 










You can’t boost yields or increase your income by betting against 
successful experience. More and more farmers agree that it takes 
inoculation to get the most from legumes. And most of them are 
using NITRAGIN. They know from experience that it gets results. 
Even if you plant chemically treated legume seed—remember, you 
must always inoculate to get full nitrogen benefits for your crops and 
soils. When you buy legume seed, remind your dealer you want 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange-colored can, 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 


3929 N. BOOTH ST. e 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 































































































































































































































































































































































































































Newtown 
(Continued from page 5) 
stitutions of higher _ learning 
throughout the country. Cornell 
boasts the greatest number of form- 


er Newtown students with the 
State College in Pennsylvania, 
Farmingdale Institute on Long 


Island, and Rutgers University run- 
ning closely behind. At present, 
there are 35 Newtown graduates at 
Cornell, and a few have already 
made names for themselves in agri- 
cultural professions. Cornell has, 
among its Newton population, “the 
number one dairy student in the 
Northeast,” and two assistants in 
the Animal Husbandry and Agricul- 
tural Engineering Departments of 
the University. Many other New- 
town men have become teachers of 
vocational agricultural, veterinar- 
ians, and successful businessmen 11 
numerous agricultural fields. 
Newtown, as a rapidly growing 
center of education, is becoming an 
increasing force in agricultural 
news, and it won’t be long before 
greater developments come out of 
this city farm. It is a credit to the 
people who founded the agricultural 
department at Newtown that its 
students are so successful in their 
endeavors. “Gettin’ so’s Brooklyn 
is a strange place to live in with all 
them countrified birds around.” 


There’s A Play 


(Continued from page 7) 


communities and small New York 
colleges. 

The crowds were tremendous, and 
the audience, made up of rural and 
urban people, judged the plays on 
their own merits, no matter who 
wrote them. Prof. A. M. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Herbert Smith of 
Cornell University hope that this 
will develop into an annual New 
York dramatic festival with many 
groups taking part. 

The first Little Country Theater 
began at Syracuse in 1919. The idea 
was to present a demonstration by 
the Cornell Dramatic Club which 
would serve as a pattern for the 
progressive communities of the 
State to copy. The adventure was 
fathered by Charles S. Wilson, then 
Commissioner of N.Y. State Agri- 
culture. He appealed to Prof. 
Drummond and Cornell for help. 
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Mr. Wilson realized that this would 
encourage people to organize coun- 
try theaters and to produce plays 
not only for the fun of working to- 
gether, but for education, for cul- 
ture and as a way to express them- 
selves. This would link rural folk 
with the activity of play producing. 

The first Country Theater played 
to over 6,000 people during that 
week and had to turn many away. 
Rural groups were inspired with 
the idea and began theaters of their 
own, so plays increased each year 
at the State Fair. During the de- 
pression the events were discon- 
tinued, but since World War II 
there is again a great upsurge of 
interest. 

Prof. Drummond has sponsored 
regional play contests to encourage 
people to write for their own thea- 
ters, especially on themes of re- 
gional color and atmosphere using 
legend and folklore that are typical 
of life in any community. If plays 
are written in close connection with 
the community theater to produce 
them, the cast and the method of 
production will be better inte- 
grated. 

Miss Duthie has been doing a 
great deal of work helping farm 
bureaus to do __ script-in-hand 
drama. This sometimes means 
reading written scripts in theatrical 
workshops for practice and fun, or 
it may be in spontaneous produc- 
tions. Groups have begun to write 
their own informal skits to drama- 
tize topics they are discussing, or 
for pure entertainment. 


Smith Compares 


Mr. Smith, who has worked at 
the Syracuse State Fair and with 
the college and community groups 
has made some interesting com- 
parisons between rural and urban 
theaters. He found that the rural 
people are more competent in the 
actual production of a play. They’re 
used to putting things together and 
are good at building properties and 
making repairs by themselves. 
Often rural people read a script in 
hand and memorize more quickly 
than city people, perhaps because 
they’re less self-conscious about 
making mistakes. They put chil- 
dren in their plays without hesi- 
tation though they know the per- 
formances may not be perfect. 

Both rural and urban amateur 








groups produce good plays because 
they enjoy doing it. Although the 
community theater is not a com. 
mercial enterprise long hours are 
worked and high standards are 
kept—because it is fun. 


Dynel 


(Continued from page 10) 


ance of the fiber itself and acid and 
alkali resistance is of great value 
to industry. 

Dynel draperies have been very 
successful, especially in commercial 
and other places of public assem- 
bly. Their unique advantage is the 
non-support of combustion. You 
know what common fireproofed fab- 
rics are like—usually pretty stiff 
and unattractive. Dynel has its own 
built-in fire extinguisher—vinyl 
chloride. The washability feature, 
good abrasion, and that non-creep 
or anti-shrinkage factor are also 
present in dynel. 

Two attractive styles of hosiery 
have been developed. The finished 
dynel hose have a worsted appear- 
ance with a cashmere-like hand. 
They do not pull upon extended 
wearing, but do show some ten- 
dency to become fuzzy. This resem- 
bles the condition found in worsted 
hose. It can be reduced by increas- 
ing the twist multiplier, but this 
will in turn reduce its softness. The 
dynel hose will not shrink on wash- 
ing, and may be washed in an or- 
dinary laundry machine. They will 
not tickle or scratch the skin, and 
tests have shown exceptionally 
good wearibility. 


Used For Items of Clothing, Etc. 


The importance of dynel as a 
basic fiber for children’s wear of 
all types has been indicated in a 
display of products from crib blan- 
kets to snow suits and underwear. 
Dynel crib blankets were instant 
successes; beautiful in appearance, 
cozily warm, comfortable and stain- 
resistant, they feature the easy 
care that appeals so much to 
mothers. They wash easily, dry 
quickly, don’t shrink or stretch; 
they give exceptionally long wear 
with excellent laundry life. There 
is no storage problem, as dynel is 
absolutely mothproof and mildew- 
proof. An important safety factor 
is dynel’s resistance to fire; the 
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crib blankets will not support com- 
bustion. 


Dynel Is A Gregarious Fiber 


Again due to the versatility of 
this acrylic fiber, dynel has been 
successfully blended in numerous 
percentage-mixtures with other im- 
portant fibers. The surface char- 
acteristics, the hand, and the dye 
affinity are so completely controll- 
able that in many instances it is 
almost impossible to tell that dynel 
has been blended with another fiber 
except by chemical analysis. 

At the moment the production of 
dynel is still limited; but the list 
of possible uses grows hourly, and 
there is apparently no end in sight. 
It is a case where the intrinsic quali- 
ties form a universal foundation 
which any textile architect can use; 
on top of that, he can manipulate 
and add or eliminate any of the 
special features he needs to build 
a perfect structure, whether of 
100% pure or of blended dynel. The 
future looks bright for this remark- 
able new acrylic fiber as it takes its 
place in the textile industry of 
America. 


Don Streeter 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Corner of State and Albany 


Dial 8892 


Open 24 Hours 
Daily 


o 9 9 


Friendly, 
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Service 
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How these bakery “trouble shooters” 
help make U. S. farming more secure! 


These Armour Research Bakery experts 
help bakers in many ways—from track- 
ing down reasons for cake failures to 
designing new refinery products to fit a 
baker’s particular requirements. They 
develop and test new recipes—offer 
them to the nation’s bakers free, along 
with the latest technical developments. 

Every baker is a customer for many 
farm products—for example, lard, short- 
ening, fats, oils, butter, milk, eggs, and 
glycerine. By helping bakers make 
better products and sell more, Armour 
also helps increase the demand for the 


Kennedys 


Homemade 
Candies 


Ice Cream 


Candy 
Cupboard 
Store 


Shopping Plaza 


“raw materials” that farmers produce. 

In the future, you may have a farm 
of your own. If so, you'll find dealing 
with Armour good business. Or, as an 
agricultural school graduate, you may 
be interested in the many job oppor- 
tunities Armour has to offer. Should 
you wish specific information, write to: 
Armour and Company, Personnel Divi- 
sion, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


Drive your 
own car 


bought from 


J. G. Pritchard & Son 


(Ithaca’s Buick Dealer) 
Home of Better Used Cars 


227 S. Cayuga St. Phone 2-396 


































































































































































































Art Becomes A Lady 


(Continued from page 19) 
One of the exhibits of the child 


development department was an 
original story for children written 
and illustrated by one of the stu- 
dents. There were also hand-made 
toys including a puppet wagon, 
blocks and educational toys in gay 
colors. The education department 
showed a spice chart that is used 
in practice teaching. It is decorated 
with a picture of a smiling chef 
complete with tall white hat and 
moustache. The spices are arranged 
on each side of him in cellophane 
envelopes so that they can be seen 
easily. 

The gallery exhibits are changed 
regularly, with a new one coming 
out every month. In the past few 
months, there have been exhibits 
of stitchery, modern art, and prize 
winning furniture. There will be 
three more shows this_ term, 
“Growth of the Child Through 
Art”, “Illustrations for Children’s 
Books”, and “Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art in the United States”. 
The Art Gallery is open Monday 
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Conveniently Located 
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State Street Hill 
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through Friday from one to five in 
the afternoon. 


John J. Plunkwell 

(Continued from page 9) 
ing your own land and producing 
part of what you need. Above all, 
he wants relief from the pressure 
and pace of city life, he doesn’t 
want to be a farmer. Plunkwell 
wants to make his home in the 
country, not his living. And that is 
exactly what he should do. 

As a matter of fact, the chicken 
idea isn’t so bad, as a part time job, 
that is. A few chickens would be a 
good way to augment the family 
income, and at the same time, the 
wife and kids could do a greater 
part of the work while Plunkwell is 
at the office. This is provided, of 
course, that he doesn’t try to start 
out with a thousand chickens. Per- 
haps the little vegetable garden be- 
hind the house yields a_ surplus. 
That’s good, sell it, Plunkwell. 
That’s much easier than having 
your livelihood built on a vegetable 
or fruit crop that may or may not 
support you. If the chickens aren’t 
practical, or the vegetable garden 
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Shirts Expertly Finished 20c 
Each When Brought in 
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*The ORIGINAL College Ave. 
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4022 College Ave. 
Tel. 4-3422 





















doesn’t turn out very well for a few 
years, Plunkwell will still have 
money enough to live on, and he can 
experiment around until he does 
find a profitable farm product. If 
he does, he may decide to quit his 
city job entirely, and take up farm- 
ing full time. By the time he takes 
this step through, he will have had 
a few years practical experience, a 
major part of his capital invest- 
ment will probably have been taken 
care of, and above all, Plunkwell 
will have some conception of the 
problems he will have to face in the 
vocation he has chosen. On the 
other hand, he may decide, after a 
few years, that country life is not ali 
it’s cracked up to be. He will still 
have his job; he can sell his farm 
and move back into the city. He 
will have lost a little probably, but 
not nearly as much as though he 
had invested every nickel and years 
of his life in an attempt to change 
his existence. He may decide to do 
neither. Perhaps he may keep his 
city job indefinitely, and just go on 
raising his little garden, keeping a 
little menagerie for the kids and liv- 
ing in the country. 


G. L. F. 
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have Blue Eggs 
Com (Continued from page 6) 
does with 98% accuracy whether a hen 
, If will lay blue or white eggs.” Now 
his they are being used to help in 
re mapping out of chromosomes of 
fowls. 
had 
~? Physical Characteristics 
est- 
7 Dr. Bruckner quickly dispelled 
well visions of exotic tailess and “be- 
the whiskered” chickens—when he flat- 
the ly declared that Cornell’s Arau- 
the canas appear to be average, nonde- 
Ta script fowls. They have no special 
ali breed characteristic — _ claiming 
till game birds, Brown Leghorns, and 
rm Araucanas among their ancestors. 
He The standards for the _ breed 
but set up by the International Arau- 
he cana Club are so varied that they 
ars could be met by any chicken lay- 
ige ing blue eggs. They include four 
do comb-types (Single, Rose, Pea, and 
his Cushion ), tailed and tailless, tufted 
on and tuftless, plus colors ranging 
ya trom Black-Brested-Red to Cuckoo 
IV- and Birchen Grey. 


Araucana eggs are veritable dia- 
monds to their owners. Some of 
them have been known to sell 
for $25 apiece. Professor Bruckner 
told about one New York State 
man whose Araucanas were at- 
tacked by dogs. Much perturbed, 
he put a $750 evaluation on them. 
Actually, they are becoming com- 
monplace enough now so that they 
will soon be on a par with other 
fowls on the market. In Chile they 
are the rule, not the exception. 

What about these blue eggs? Are 
they much different than white 
ones or brown ones? The only 
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scientifically discernible difference is 
in the shell color. Skeptics have 
said, “Sure, anybody can have blue 
eggs if he has a can of blue dye.” 
However, unlike the superficial 
color of brown eggs, the blue shell 
color goes all the way through to 
the inside. This has been used as 
proof to unbelievers. The color 
ranges from blue to turquiose. 
Ward Brower claims that his 
blue eggs “have more ‘oomph’ 
than ordinary ones.” This he bases 
on a couple simple home experi- 
ments. Once his wife ran out of 
eggs halfway through mixing a 
two-egg cake. Ward sacrificed one 
cracked egg for her—and she claims 
that one egg made the best cake 
she had ever baked. Ward tested 
their “oomph” in another way. 
He whipped three of the eggs in a 
quart of milk and got a rich, 
creamy liquid. Then he whipped 





five ordinary eggs in another quart 
of milk and got scarcely any effect 
at all. 

Professor Bruckner has a little 
store of incidents concerning Cor- 
nell’s Araucanas. A favorite one 
took place in the egg salesroom of 
Rice Hall. Some of the blue eggs 
were put out for sale right along 
with all the others. One suspicious 
customer waited until everyone 
else had left to find out what had 
happened to them. “Surely they 
were spoiled ?” 

Over the years a great file of cor- 
respondance about the Araucanas 
has accumulated in Professor Buck- 
ner’s office. Many of these writers 
have just taken a fancy to having 
a hen that can lay blue eggs—and 
are asking him where they can get 
one. Or maybe they prefer collect- 
ing chickens to a commoner hobby 
such as collecting stamps. 
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Kermis Review 


“Lock, Stock, & Barrel” 


By Mike Rulison ‘53 


Kermis’ production of four ‘one 
acts’ under the billing “Lock, Stock 
and Barrel” was put on before a 
arge house on the Monday com- 
mencing Farm and Home Week. A 
mood, a comedy and a farce in 
rhyming verse opened the evening, 
but the meat of Kermis’ perform- 
ance was in William Saroyan’s The 
Hungerers and the comedy, Fumed 
Oak, by Noel Coward. 


Fumed Oak provided the best 
laughs of the evening and was per- 
formed evenly and with spirit. 
Roger Mosely was convincing as 
the fed-up husband, while Elaine 
Frankel proved to be a well-spoiled 
brat. Dot Dean, and Renie Adler 
as mother-in-law, and wife com- 
pleted the foursome of Coward’s 
“unpleasant comedy” about the 
hardships of a forced marriage. 


Perhaps one significent comment 
about William Saroyan’s The Hun- 
gerers is that Kermis felt it neces- 
sary to distribute a special post- 
script written by that playwright on 
his piece. Although the postscript 
was some help in deciphering the 
meaning of the play, it was almost 
as short and enigmatic as the play 
itself. 


Essentially the plot concerns four 
starving people: an old woman, a 
young girl, a magazine salesman 
and an author. Seeking shelter from 
the rain, they all gather in the au- 


thor’s flat. The girl and the author 
fall in love while the magazine 
salesman is frustrated in his at- 
tempt to win her love too. 

One of Saroyan’s suggestions is 
that applause is not necessary at 
the end of the play, and when Ker- 
mis’ performance ended there was 
no applause—not because the ac- 
tors hadn’t done a satisfactory job 
with their parts, but because the 
audience was not sure just what 
had happened. Jim Bell played the 
author, and Barbara Haight the 
girl, while Margot Pringle was the 
old woman and Dave Bullard acted 
as the enterprising magazine sales- 
man. Death also has a part in the 
play; Edward Tennant took this 
role. Bell was thoroughly at home 
in his author’s part, and Bullard 
had eagerness aplenty for his high 
pressure role. 

The first play was under the di- 
rection of Marjorie Smith, with 
Althea Taylor assisting. Professor 
Richard Korf directed The Hun- 
gerers and Fumed Oak, while Jane 
Rasmussen and Letitia Holloway 
aided him. 

Managers of production for 
“Lock, Stock and Barrel” were: 
Staging, Louise Laylin and Dave 
Diana; Lighting, Dick Smith; Cos- 
tumes, Janice Huey; Make-up, 
Marilyn Hunter; Properties, Dick 
Smith; Business and Publicity, 
Dave Bullard. 


—Roger Cannon 


Roger Mosely lords it over wife, daughter, and mother-in-law in this scene 
from Fumed Oak. Left to right: Elaine Frankel, Roger Mosely, Renie 
Adler and Dot Dean. 


Guertze Sees Germany 


John Guertze ’50, exchange stu. 
dent in Germany last summer, re- 
lated his farm experiences to a 
Farm and Home Week and 4} 
Club audience on March 19. Par. 
ticipating in the International 
Farm Youth Exchange, sponsored 
by the 4-H Club the USDA and 
the State Department, Mr. Guertze 
spent about three months on vari- 
ous farms in Germany. 


The German people use their 
land efficiently, producing twice 
the number of bushels of wheat per 
acre that the U. S. does. There is 
little mechanization on the farms, 
wheat being harvested with a cradle 
and milking being done by hand. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. 
Guertze reasoned that German mis- 
understanding of Americans has 
been formed from observation of 
American tourists, who are not true 
representatives of the American 
way of living. 


Final Story 


This issue marks the end of one 
editor’s career on the COUNTRYMAN; 
the next issue will mark the start 
of another editor’s work. As this 
succession of leaders goes on from 
year to year there are great oppor- 
tunities for change and progress. 

We hope that during the issues 
of the past year you have noticed 
some changes, additions, and im- 
provements from time to time, for 
many hours of work lie behind each 
month’s issue. 

But there are compensations for 
the work—lengthy bull-sessions on 
what to print and how to do it, ses- 
sions of title writing at odd hours, 
humorous times spent discussing 
possible subjects for a parody issue, 
and the opportunity to work with 
other people to produce the final 
results: a staff that knows how to 
put out a magazine a group that 
has come to know each other, and 
eight issues of the CoUNTRYMAN. 
(We’re having fun now watching 
Agronomy and Ag Ec teams of the 
“quad-lot” baseball league practice 
up during the noon hour.) 

Next year we expect to see still 
other innovations and_ improve- 
ments for your benefit—but that’s 
the next fellow’s story. 


THe CorNELL CouNTRYMAN 
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ROTO-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


a” 


Open a rolled bale and you’ll see the “rolled- 
in” green leaves that set a new value 
standard for hay. 


Like the curved surface of a Quonset roof, 
the outer stems of rolled bales turn moisture 
and rain—protect the sealed-in layers be- 
neath. 


They’re bales that can take rough han- 
dling, too. They elevate, load, and store 
compactly, without buckling or breaking. 


And they’re easy to handle. Unroll them 
down the feedway or simply feed them 
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TRACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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BALE LOADER 


SEAL IN MORE LEAVES 


















whole. Weather-resistant, they are perfect 
for outdoor feeding. 
A home-owned ROTO-BALER is ready 


to roll when hay and weather are just right. 
It’s the baler you can bank on! 


* * * 


This beats loading bales by hand! The Allis- 
Chalmers Bale Loader attaches minutes-quick to 
the WD, WC or C Tractors. Picks up rolled bales 
lying at any angle. A sturdy, economical, dur- 
able loader. 







A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


New McCormick Cream Separator washes g 
dries itself in 3 minutes 


Power washing saves at least 120 hours a year. It ends 
the daily disc-scrubbing drudgery long accepted as a part 
of farm life by almost everyone except IH engineers. The 
pioneering of these experts produced a separator that 
washes and dries itself in 3 minutes! This new McCormick 
power washing separator is one of many IH “firsts” that 
make farming a better way of life. 


Spun discs keep their cream-saving shape. Bow! discs, 
like this cream collector, are spun from flat sheets of 
stainless steel. This assures uniform thickness and pitch 
—precise fit. Milk moves through the bow] in a uniformly 
thin film for close skimming. Because discs are washed 
inside the bowl, they escape the denting and bending of 
hand washing that cripple separating efficiency. 


Constant speed direct drive gets more butterfat ani 
increases the hourly capacity of the separator. That's why 
this IH inspector is using a tachometer to make sure the 
governor-actuated mercury switch turns the direct-drive 
motor on and off to maintain a uniform separating speed 
of 10,000 rpm. When the bowl is slowed to 7,000 rpm, 
water escape holes open automatically for power washing 


Skim milk gets Babcock test, in this final spot check, i 
make sure no more than two to four hundredths of olf 
percent butterfat is present. This means that only ound 
of butterfat are left in 10,000 pounds of skim milk. 
cause power washing leaves the separator more sanital) 
than hand scrubbing, there is less danger of har 
bacteria lowering the cream grade. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER} 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor 
Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





